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CHAPTER 1 
BIRTH OF A COUNTY 


Mo TLEY COUNTY LIES just below the Cap Rock on 
the rolling plains of Northwest Texas. Almost square in 
shape, it encompasses an area of 1,011 square miles. Its sur- 
face is broken to level, and it is drained by the North, Mid- 
dle and South Pease Rivers and their tributary creeks. 

‘The county’s average rainfall totals just a fraction more 
than 21 inches. Altitude in Motley County ranges from 
2,300 to 3,000 feet, and the annual mean temperature is 
61.4 degrees. 

Soils range from black to sandy clay, underlaid with red 
clay subsoil. The main industry is the raising of cattle, 
sheep, hogs and poultry. Farming concentrates on cotton 
and some small grains. 

Motley County was originally a part of Bexar Territory. 
It was created in 1876 and named for Dr. Junius William 
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Mottley, who was born in Virginia about 1812. In 1833 or 
1834, he matriculated in the Medical College of Transyl- 
vania University. At that time he listed his home as Green- 
berg, Kentucky. 

The college has no record of his receiving a degree, and 
it is generally assumed he left for Texas before degrees were 
conferred on March 18, 1836. Earlier in 1836 he was ap- 
pointed surgeon for the post at Goliad, where he is known 
to have furnished his own surgical instruments, valued in 
excess of $125. 

Mottley was a delegate from Goliad to the Washington 
on the Brazos convention of 1833. There, he was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. When the con- 
vention was dissolved, he hastened to rejoin the military 
forces, serving as aide-de-camp to Thomas J. Rusk. 

Mortally wounded in the battle of San Jacinto, Mottley 
died the night of April 21, 1836, and was buried on the 
battlefield. His heirs could not be located and his donation 
certificate for military services was sold at auction. Motley 
(sic) County, created in 1876, was named in honor of Jun- 
ius William Mottley. An error in spelling is responsible for 
the discrepancy which is apparent in the spelling of the 
county name. 

In order to trace early developments in the county, the 
author interviewed Frank Collinson in El Paso. Mr. Collin- 
son first came to Motley County two years before it was 
created. A stenographic report of the interview with him 
follows to give a general picture of conditions in the county 
from the time of its formation. 


Question — What year did the Rath and Reynolds trad- 
ing post start at Tee Pee City? 


Answer — 1875. 

Was anything located there at that time? 

No. 

Were there ever any soldiers? 

In 1876 the Comanche and Kiowa tribes came out 
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in the fall with Major Davidson in command. Several hun- 
dred in the 4th Cavalry were included, I saw them slaughter 
1,100 buffalo. They were the only soldiers I ever saw there. 


Q. Who was next? 

A. Armstrong and Sharp started a trading post there; 
Armstrong came down and stayed there from 1875 until he 
died. 

Q. Who followed them? 


A. An old man by the name of Fields camped there in 
1879 with some oxen and a wagon loaded with freight. I 
am well aware and know for sure that there were only two 
white women there in 1879, Mrs. Browning (whose head- 
quarters were at Ballard Springs) and Mrs. Fields. The A. B. 
Coopers followed later the same year. 


Q. What about the woman who got killed at Ballard 
Springs? 

A. She was an old woman who came out with Joe 
Browning. She was milking when a big, old, fat cow butted 
her in the stomach and killed her. We buried her the next 
day. There were a few cowpunchers, also Mrs. Fields and 
a daughter, by a former marriage, whose name was Cobb. 
At that funeral this girl wore a seamless sack with holes cut 
in the top and sides for her head and arms. She had a paper 
collar and a grass hobble around her waist, and carried one 
old, black kid glove that undoubtedly she had picked up 
around the old Tee Pee City camp. 

Q. How long did Rath and Reynolds stay there? 

A. Not more than two weeks. 

Q. Why did they move out? 

A. The main buffalo herds wintered more toward the 
head of the Brazos. This outfit went to the Double Mountain 
Fork of the Brazos, at McGluflin Springs. They had about 
250 head of cattle, several mules, some wagons and equip- 
ment for their full-fledged dance halls. Music and all that 
they moved from Dodge City. There were lots of buffalo 
and there were hundreds of riff raff located there. Lee Rey- 
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nolds’ and Raff's trading post was located on the fork of 
the Brazos about 20 miles east of McGluffin Springs, named 
for a buffalo hunter camped there at that time. 


Q. Who were the Jones on Chimney Creek? 
A. I do not know. 


- Who were Barbee and Harkey, and where did they 
kill each other? 


A. Jim Harkey was working for the Spur Cattle Com- 
pany and Jim Barbee was working for the Jingle Bob Cattle 
Company. We might add right here, that the Jingle Bob Cat- 
tle on the Pecos were the only ones in the United States 
known by the mark instead of the brand. The mark was cut 
so it would flop. 

The night of January 1, 1880, these two boys killed each 
other in the old log cabin at Cottonwood Mott. At the time 
there were two freighters hauling corn from San Saba to 
Hall’s headquarters on Hall Creek, and they stayed all night 
at this camp. The boys were getting supper at the time, 
when Jim Barbee started singing a song, some little cow- 
puncher’s song. Jim Harkey said: ‘“That’s a fool song you 
are singing!” Barbee probably said it was all right. Harkey 
then said: “No one but a damn fool would sing it!”’ 

Both had six shooters on and they pulled together. Bar- 
bee was killed by the first shot. Harkey was shot square 
through the hip, right through both kidneys and was also 
killed. 

One of the freighters went to the corral and got the 
first horse he could catch. He rode to the Spur headquarters 
on — what we now call Hall Creek on Pease River. Dick 
Hudson was ranch foreman at the time. 

They went down at once with two or three of the hands, 
and sent a man to my camp (Grapevine Springs on Tongue 
River) to notify me of the killing. When I got there the 
next morning about one, they had two graves, dug on the 
east side of Mott Creek. The freighters had a new wagon 
sheet which they cut in half and buried Harkey in one half 
and Barbee in the other. 
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The next May, John Hall, a brother of Jim Hall, went 
there from San Saba with a coffin. He was accompanied by 
a brother of Jim Harkey. I saw them dig the bodies up and 
identified Harkey’s. They put him in his coffin nailed it 
down and hauled him back to San Saba. 


Q. What about Barbee? 


A. Jim Barbee was a son of John Barbee, who lived in 
Hico, where he had a store and ran cattle. Earlier, Jim and 
his father had a falling out and Jim, knowing where I was 
living at this time, asked me for a job. When I left, he was 
still buried there, but I heard that old man Barbee later 
sent his outfit and moved him for reburial in Hico. 


Q. Was the camp split? 


A. After this killing I split the camp and we did not 
camp with the Spur outfit any more. I moved the Jingle 
Bob camp over to a small spring on the head of Dutchman 
Creek. This piece of country, I understand, became the 
property of Mr. H. H. Campbell. 


Q. Who was the Sanders that Sanders Hollow was 
named for? 


A. Sanders was a buffalo hunter. He had two brothers, 
Bud and Charlie. They camped in the long draw that passes 
into the ‘Tongue River from the south and this was named 
Sanders Hollow for them. 


Q. Who named Patton Springs? 


A. Old man Patton lived in Fort Griffin and was a buf- 
falo hunter. He moved out to this spring on the south side 
of ‘Tongue River and it was named Patton for him. 


Q. Now, Mr. Collinson, give a short history of hog 
ranching in Motley and Dickens counties. 


A. In 1878 two men from Palo Pinto County drove a 
herd of hogs there. Their names were Smith and Andrews. 
They stopped these hogs in the shinnery between the head 
of Little Duck and the main Duck Creek. The idea was to 
raise hogs on shinnery and buffalo meat. When they were 
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fat they butchered two or three loads and carried the meat 
to Fort Griffin without making any previous arrangement. 
Fort Griffin had just received a consignment from the gov- 
ernment, therefore, they couldn’t handle the hog meat. They 
could not sell it, so they gave it away and disposed of it the 
best they could. 


Q. How many hogs did they bring up there? 

A. One-hundred-fifty. They came to my camp on 
‘Tongue River and asked me to buy the entire herd which I 
did, on the condition that they move them over on Cotton- 
wood Creek in the shinnery on the south side of Tongue 
River. I did not pay money for these hogs, but traded them 
two or three yoke of cattle and some old horses that we had 
no use for on the ranch. When the Jingle Bob cattle were 
bought by the late H. H. Campbell for the Matador Com- 
pany, we agreed he should have all hogs on the north side 
of ‘Tongue River and I should take the ones running over 
on Duck Creek. I was ranching there at that time. 


Who built the white house on Grapevine Springs, 
and where did they get the lumber? 


A. Bill Sanders had a mother and two sisters living 
near Denton. He left Sanders Hollow and moved to Grape- 
vine Springs. He then went to Sherman and hauled the lum- 
ber from Sherman to build this house on Grapevine, for 
himself, his mother and sisters. 


Q. What became of the house? 


A. Sanders wished to get his mother and two sisters 
back to Mobeete, and the Jingle Bob Company bought the 
house and used it for our main headquarters camp. 


Q. What year was this? 


A. I don’t know, but in 1881 it was sold, along with 
all ranch rights and everything claimed and owned by the 
Jingle Bob’s, to the Matador Cattle Company, later it was 
torn down and the lumber used to build the messhouse at 
the Matador Ranch. 
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Who named Harnica Creek? 
I do not know, it was on the Spur Ranch. 
What about Rustlers on Rustler Creek? 


In the spring of 1879, R. K. Wilie and M. J. Coggin 
came out to the ranch from Brownwood. They had several 
men and some wagons and teams and they came to build 
corrals and dugouts. At that time there were a good many 
men prowling around over the country, causing trouble. 
They no doubt came to our camp below Grapevine Creek 
with the intention of robbing Coggin and Wilie of what 
money they had brought with them to pay off the hands 
working on the ranch. Among these men was Bob Isaw, a 
nephew of Wilie, Wilie recognized him at once and told 
them: “Now if you want something to eat you can have it. 
If you want anything else, drop what you have. But do not 
attempt to rob this outfit unless you expect a considerable 
scrap.” 

Both sides were well armed but the Jingle Bobs had 
the advantage, so the rustlers got up and left at once. Later, 
we found that they had camped on a small creek north of 
Grapevine which, after that time, we called Rustler Creek. 
They no doubt camped there one night waiting for an op- 
portunity to rob Coggin and Wilie. 


> >O 


Q. Can you tell about the building of dugouts on 
Dutchman Creek, and give a short account of the dugouts 
which were known for years as the Dutchman Houses? 


A. My buffalo hunters made these dugouts their camp 
in the winter of 1877 and left in the spring of 1878. Mean- 
time, a Dutchman and his wife came there and when we 
moved out they moved in. We sold the hides in the camp 
to Goldstein and Company. The man who paid for these 
hides, and gave checks for them was Jim Carlye. He was 
later killed in the Lincoln County war. 

We went north to Dodge City, to get the checks cashed 
and then pulled on to the northwest. 

When we got to Powder River the United States govern- 
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ment stopped us. All that country was under martial law. 
It was just two years after General Custer was killed. 

We decided we would pull back to Texas, which we did, 
coming through Denver, Deartrail, and Granada. From 
there we came by ‘ascosa, and from there pulled straight 
across the country, where Amarillo is now located and down 
to Mulberry. From there we went across to Red River then 
to Bridle Bit Creek, where we found the first buffalo we 
had seen since leaving the Powder River. We stopped there 
and killed about 200 or 250. When they were killed we 
found that the “F” Cattle Company had just moved in from 
the Cimmaron with big herds of cattle. The next day we 
loaded up everything and pulled from there to Ballard 
Springs, where McCamey had put in a small store, run by 
Henery Hamburg. We sold and traded the Buffalo hides to 
him, then pulled back to our old camp on Dutchman. 

The Dutchman was still there. After looking around, 
Jim White decided to pull to Las Vegas and kill black tail 
deer for the construction camps that were building the 
Santa Fe Railroad, from Raton to El Paso. I went to Blanco 
Canyon and after I had been there two days, S. R. Coggin 
and Pitser Chisum asked me to join them. He was looking 
for cow country. 

Mr. Coggin asked “How well do you know this country?” 

I said, “perfectly, from the Concho, to the Arkansas 
River, as well as I know anything.” 

He said, “If you will go back and help us get the 
Chisum cattle, we are bringing 8,000 across to start a ranch, 
you can pilot the herd over and we will give you a good 
job to run the ranch.”’ 

I accepted and stayed with them until we sold to the 
Matador Cattle Company in May 1881. 


What route did you follow in bringing these Chisum 

cattle and how did you get water? 
A. At that time there was an old Mexican buffalo 
hunters’ trail that had been in use a great many years (no 
one knows how long). We left Fort Sumner and went out 
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by Stinking Springs where there was water. That is where 
Billy the Kid was finally captured, and some of his men 
killed. Our next water was at Tierra Blanco, a little south 
and west of where the town of Portales is now located. Our 
next stop was Portales Springs. ‘Then we struck out by a big 
salt lake and this old trail went by Coyote Lake. We went 
over to Black Water Draw, where we expected to find suffi- 
cient water, but it had dried up completely and we had to 
drive to the left 100 miles without water. Finally, the cattle 
smelled water and struck out north, where we ran into 
Spring Lake and plenty of good fresh water. From there we 
went over to Running Water Draw into Blanco Canyon. 
The entire distance was something more than 225 miles over 
dreadfully dry country. 


Q. Give the origin of the Jingle Bob herd, and why 
they were so good. 


A. At the time we gathered these cattle the Jingle Bob 
had quite a good strong breed. L. B. Maxwell sold his Max- 
well grant to an English company in 1871 and the company 
imported a fine herd of shorthorned cattle, which were 
driven from Kansas City to Maxwell’s ranch. When Max- 
well saw these cattle nothing would do, but he must have 
them. The sale was made and Maxwell drove them to Fort 
Sumner. 

He died later of blood poisoning, and his son, Pete 
Maxwell, sold these cattle to Tom Yearby. John Chisum 
had bought all the cattle that Yearby would sell to him. 
Before leaving Fort Sumner for the east side of the Llano 
Estacado, Mr. Coggin bought all of the cattle that Yearby 
would sell him, and he contracted for all the bull calves 
dropped in 1878-1879. They were to be delivered at any 
point within 200 miles of Fort Sumner. I went back and 
passed on these bulls in 1879 and 1880 and they were de- 
livered all right on Tongue River. 


Q. Give a short history on how they “scripted” land 
and became owner of it. 


A. You bought the scripts for land and paid so much 
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per acre for it. The script was 25c an acre. Coggin and 
Wilie bought some of this land and Connley surveyed from 
Eastland. There were no definite land marks in Motley 
County so the corners were made with Buzzard Creek to 
start from. They went back to Buzzard Creek and ran a line 
to Tongue River for a starting point, and located this script 
on some of the main watering places. Connley obtained the 
script at Graham, a sub office of the main office at Austin. 


Q. Why was Tongue River named Tongue River and 
who named Roaring Springs? 


A. ‘Tongue River was a favorite place for Indians to 
pass through on the way to and from Indian territory when 
they made raids in Old Mexico. I was told by the old scouts 
and Indians, that at one time the buffalo all died at ‘Tongue 
River, from a disease called black tongue. I have always 
understood that was the reason it was named ‘Tongue River. 
In the summer of 1876, we were pulling through that 
country on the way south and camped one night on ‘Tongue 
River. When everything got still and quiet we heard water 
falling about a mile below our camp. The next morning I 
got up early, got on a horse and rode down. When I got 
to it I saw water coming out of the ground. I got off my 
horse and tied him. There was a big willow thicket running 
from the springs along ‘Tongue River. When I was within 
15 steps I saw something lying in front of me. It was a dead 
buffalo, and on that buffalo were two panthers. ‘They jumped 
up on the bluff, on the north side and I killed them both. I 
am sure they were the first shots they had ever heard. I 
then examined the water and found it to be good. I looked 
around and saw this was a favorite camping place for 
Indians. By then, some of the boys had come down. We 
skinned the two panthers and named the spring, Roaring 
Springs. You could hear the roaring a mile or two up and 
down the creek. We decided since it was good water many 
buffalo should be there. We stayed and killed many buffalo, 
then headed south to Duck Creek. Later, when the Jingle 
Bob cattle moved in, we built a rather large branding pen, 
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about a mile below Roaring Springs, near where Dutchman 
Creek runs into Tongue River. We called it Roaring 
Springs Corral, later known as The Jingle Bob Corral. 


Q. Who was Tom Ball Creek named for? 


A. A cowpuncher working for the Spur. He rode a line 
between Jingle Bob and the Spurs. His name was Tom Ball 
and he came down from the Cimmaron. 


Q. Why was Tom Handle Creek called ‘Tom Handle? 


A. He was a cowboy working for the Spur Cattle Com- 
pany. Tom Handle is a creek that heads in the Echols pas- 
ture and runs through Bob Martin’s pasture. 


Q. Who was Tom Kitchen? 


A. He was another cowpuncher working for the Spur. 
After Harkey and Barbee were killed, the two men I put on 
the head of Dutchman, were Kitchen and Indian Tom. 
This Indian Tom died in El Paso a good many years ago. 


Q. Why was Dugout Creek called Dugout? 


A. I went with Jim Harrison, your father’s head man, 
to Dugout Creek. We made a dugout and started a camp. It 
has been known as Dugout Creek ever since. 


Q. Who were the Mexicans camped on Los Lingos? 


A. General Mackenzie passed through there on his way 
to the head of Red River, in the fall of 1874. These Mex- 
icans were commonly known as Comancheros and go- 
betweens for the Indians and Mexicans, who were buying 
stolen cattle and horses from the Indians and driving them 
over to New Mexico. When Mackenzie passed there and got 
on the plains, scout outfits captured a Mexican by the 
name of Hosea Taffero. He had just come from a Comanche 
Camp which was located on Tule Canyon. General Mac- 
kenzie made him show him the best way to reach this 
Comanche camp. He skirted the head of Grapevine, Rustler, 
and Wolf Creeks, going off the plains at Cottonwood Mott. 
Before General Mackenzie left for his last campaign against 
the Comanches, he split his command. He had the captured 
Hosea, and made him show where these Indians were 
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camped. Meantime, Major Davidson had come to Blanco 
Canyon where he went out on the plains, heading due 
north, passing a little west of Floydada, by the head of the 
Quitaque and on north, where he met General Mackenzie 
near where Silverton is today. 


When Mackenzie knew where the Comanches were 
camped, he sent Major Davidson with part of the command 
around the Comanche camp to the west. He went straight 
to the camp from the east. This camp has always been 
known to me as a battleground. It is on the south side of 
Tule Canyon. Squaws and a good many bucks never at- 
tempted to get away, soldiers just held them. Bucks and 
Indian braves went across to Palo Duro Canyon. Mackenzie 
didn’t follow them but rounded up all squaws, papooses 
and horses. Among the horses captured were about 1,800 
stock horses, mares and colts. He found, out he could not 
herd Indians and horses too, so he rounded up the horses 
and killed them in three piles, said to be 500 and 600 in 
each pile. This I know for a fact for I saw the horses lying 
there. Afterwards it was known as the bone pile. This battle- 
ground was the main camp and at one time was occupied 
by Richard Walsh and Richey Mackenzie. 

After rounding up the Indians and what horses he could, 
Davidson started back down the trail for Fort Sill. He put 
most of the Indians on reservations. It is said, some of these 
Indians left and went north and joined Sitting Bull’s outfit, 
and. were, no doubt, there at Custer’s massacre in 1876. It is 
estimated that from 3,000 to 4,000 Comanches and Kiowas 
were put on reservations and that possibly 1,000 of these 
were warriors. The Kiowas were under command of Grey 
Wolf, one of the most notorious Indians. He died a few 
years ago on the reservation at Fort Sill. The Comanches 
were commanded by Big Tree and Santanta. Both of these 
Indians had. been in the penitentiary at Huntsville. They 
were pardoned by Governor Davidson, on condition that 
they would quit the warpath. I never knew what became 
of Big Tree, but Santanta was taken back to Huntsville, 
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and put in the pen again. He committed suicide by jumping 
off the prison wall, breaking his neck. 

Q. Did Mackenzie make the trail that came around 
the edge of the Cap Rock and down by Mott Camp, and 
across to the Quitaque country? 


A. No, in all probability the trail from Mott to the 
Tule was one of the old Comanche buffalo hunters’ trails, 
but it is no doubt that Mackenzie made the trail from Camp 
Swan to the Cottonwood Mott. 


Q. Where was Camp Swan? 


A. In Dickens County, afterwards known as Soldier 
Mound. 


Q. What was the original Mackenzie Trail? 


A. In 1871, General Mackenzie was camped at Fort 
Concho, when he was ordered north to Comanche County 
to capture or kill these Indians. He came by way of Grape- 
vine, and Kickapoo Springs and crossed the Colorado River, 
where the town of Snyder is now located, going down to the 
Double Mountain Creek. He went between two mountains, 
one still known as Mackenzie Mountain, the other was flat- 
topped. He crossed Double Mountain below the mouth of 
Yellow House Creek, then by way of the Salt Fork of the 
Brazos, which he crossed at the mouth of Catfish. He then 
went up Red Mud Creek, and on to where he located Camp 
Swan, in what is now Dickens County. 

He located a trail from Camp Swan down Duck Creek, 
over to Salt Fork, then down the fork across Paint Creek, 
and on to Fort Griffin, which was on the Clear Fork of the 
Brazos, a few miles below old Camp Cooper. A great many 
other trails go by the name of Mackenzie but they are just 
old Mexican buffalo hunters’ trails used by Mackenzie. This 
Mackenzie trail was later used as a mail route from Docum 
store to Colorado City. I have crossed the plains a great 
many times and I have never yet seen any place that Mac- 
kenzie was ever supposed to have been, west of the Cotton- 
wood or north of the battleground on Tule Canyon. 
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Q. ‘There is an argument that General Mackenzie never 
went up Blanco Canyon. (More about this at the end of the 
questionnaire.) 


A. To the best of my knowledge General Mackenzie 
never went up Blanco Canyon. That is part of an old Mex- 
ican buffalo trail and it follows what we know as Running 
Water Draw. Major Davidson went up Blanco Canyon and 
on to the plains, then struck to a northern course around 
Floydada, and joined General Mackenzie, where Silverton 
is now located. I understand from people living in Lubbock 
that they have a Mackenzie Trail, coming across from 
Tahoka to Lubbock, and then across to Blanco Canyon, but 
Mackenzie never was in that country. 


Could part of the Mackenzie command ever have 
followed such a trail? 


A. I never heard of it and I don’t believe they ever did. 
Major Davidson came out from Fort Sill twice with his com- 
mand, scouting across the Tongue River and over to Blanco 
Canyon. His last trip of mapping out an old trail to Tule 
Canyon was mapping out General Mackenzie’s route from 
the battleground to Fort Sill. I went with Davidson to the 
head of Blanco Canyon. This was in 1880. Major Davidson 
had with him at that time a troop of the 4th Cavalry, 20 
Kiowa scouts and that old scout, Amos Chapman, who had 
his leg shot off. The last time I saw Amos he was in the 
hospital at Fort Sill in 1901. 


Q. What do you know about Billy Dickson and what 
do you consider some of his best work? 


A. Billy Dickson was in the fight of Adobe Walls of 
1874, and in all probability he was the finest shot of any 
man there. It is said he killed a buck Indian east of, and on 
the divide, at a distance of three quarters of a mile. Dickson, 
after the Adobe Walls fight, never hunted again, but went 
to work. He was a government scout. He died a few years 
ago of pneumonia, while still a young man. 


Q. When did you first come to Motley County? 
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A. In the fall of 1874. We could not remain on ac- 
count of Indians and so many renegades around. 


Q. Who was with you? 


A. Jim White, and a man by the name of Russell. Rus- 
sell had a half interest in the White and Russell buffalo out- 
fit. He wanted to leave and go back to his home in Kansas. I 
bought out his half and gave him $1,500 for it. We had a 
good big outfit, but could not stay there on account of 
Indians and there was no market for buffalo hides in Texas 
at that time. 


When was there a hide market in Texas? 
A. In 1875, Goldsteins of St. Louis sent buyers out, then 
the big buffalo hunt was on. 


Q. What year did Hall and Baker move into Motley 
County? 


A. Baker moved in during the summer of 1878. Hall 
came down in 1879, from the Cimmaron, bringing 2,000 hei- 
fers. 


When did the Texas Rangers first come into the - 
Panhandle? 


A. Captain Harrington, and his rangers had been camp- 
ing at old Fantom Hill on the clear fork of the Brazos in 
1877 and 1878. He moved his rangers to Blanco Canyon in 
1879, and put a ranger camp right due east of Mount Blanco. 
He stayed there until the fall of 1880, when he moved to 
Mobeete. 

Q. Was there ever a ranger camp in Tee Pee City? 

A. I didn’t know of one. Cooper came to that country 
in about 1879, with a load of freight for Armstrong, and 
Sharp. 

I want to call the reader’s attention to an inconsistency 
in this questionnaire of Mr. Collinson’s, when he said that 
General Mackenzie never went up Blanco Canyon to fight 
a small battle with the Indians. I refer you to Claud V. 
Hall’s Early History of Floyd County. He gave several his- 
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torical events that I am sure are correct. This occurred in 
1870 or 1871 before Mr. Collinson was ever in this country. 
Mr. Collinson quotes Major Davidson as his authority on 
this in 1876-1877. Claud Hall does not mention Major 
Davidson being with Mackenzie the winter of 1870-1871, 
but he does mention that he was with General Mackenzie, 
on his second trip, when Mackenzie sent Major Davidson 
up Blanco Canyon. Major Davidson went up the head of 
the canyon and across the plains west of Floydada and 
formed a union with General Mackenzie, about where Silver- 
ton is today. General Mackenzie left Camp Swan and skirted 
around the Cap Rock until he came to the Middle Pease 
waters, and followed under the Cap Rock until he came to 
Quitaque Creek and Los Lingos, where he topped out and 
had a battle on Tule Canyon, 
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CHAPTER 2 


MATADOR 
RANCH HISTORY 


IN 1879 H. H. CAMPBELL selected Ballard Springs as 
headquarters for the Matador Cattle Company. At the time 
there were only two dugouts to be used as shelter while 
cattle were being purchased. 

Since the ranch owned, or leased, most of the surround- 
ing land, there was little migration into the area. No cow- 
boys took up land until after the county was organized. 

When Motley County was organized, there were few set- 
tlements anywhere on the ranch lands. In order to patent 
a site for the county seat, the General Land Office required. 
a settlement with at least 20 business establishments. 

Ranch hands opened up the required number of busi- 
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nesses, using supplies “borrowed” from the ranch commisary 
for temporary stores. 

Their town, called Matador, was granted the patent and 
the designation of county seat. 

The Matador Ranch was organized in 1879, and was 
known as The Matador Cattle Company. The corporation 
included A. M. Britton, S. W. Lomax and John Nichols, 
all of Fort Worth; Cata, of New York, and H. H. Campbell, 
of Ennis. Subscribing $10,000 each were Britton, president, 
Lomax, secretary and treasurer, and Campbell, manager. 

This gigantic enterprise was fostered by H. H. Camp- 
bell, who traveled all over the western half of the United 
States, from boyhood to manhood, looking for an ideal 
location to establish a ranch that would run 100,000 head 
of cattle. He selected the headwaters of the Pease Rivers, 
and some of the minor tributaries of the Brazos as ideal. 


Mr. Campbell claimed that the land, from the waters of 
the Brazos, to the Red River, and for 40 miles under the 
Cap Rock was the best breeding country in the United 
States. His claim has been substantiated by success of the 
Matador Ranch. The climatic conditions and rainfall of 
this country, are far above average for ranching purposes. 
Seeing this, Mr. Campbell located his headquarters at old 
Ballard Springs, which he purchased from Joe Browning, 
(brother of J. M. Browning, former lieutenant governor of 
Texas). This purchase consisted of 320 acres of land, the 
famous Ballard Springs and two dugouts. The price was 
$600, considered big at that time. | 

Mr. Campbell wanted to move his wife to the ranch, and 
undertook the gigantic task of building a two-room house. 
The lumber was hauled from Fort Griffin in Shackleford 
County, and the doors and windows from Fort Worth, the 
nearest railroad at the time. Mrs. Campbell accompanied 
the freight from Fort Worth, a distance of 300 miles. The 
house was completed March 25, 1880. One plank was lost 
from Fort Griffin to the ranch, necessitating spacing of the 
planks to fit the foundation. This left rather large cracks, 
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but they were very convenient for the sand storms and 
showers. 

The first cattle arrived on the ranch December 24, 1879. 
They were the V cattle purchased from J. M. Dawson of 
Fort Worth, and had come from South Texas. 

In those days the cowboys generally went with the cattle, 
the purchaser considering them an inheritance. In this 
purchase, Mr. Campbell fell “heir” to John Smith, George 
Walker, and John and Mike Keigans. Jim Harrison, who 
came to this country with Campbell, as his range boss, 
George Walker, his wagon boss, and John H. Smith, trail 
boss. Smith had a record of driving more cattle, in better 
condition, than any other traildriver in Texas. The next 
purchase was the Berry cattle from Buffalo Gap, in May, 
1880. Later came the famous Jingle Bob cattle of the John 
Chisum herd. 

‘They were purchased May 15, 1881, from Coggins and 
Wilie, of Brownwood. These cattle at the time of purchase, 
were ranging on the head waters of the South Pease River. 
Being the custom for the range to go with the cattle, the 
Matador obtained that part of the country. The next pur- 
chase was from Houston and Lemond of the T-41 herd in 
the fall of 1881. These cattle were ranging on the lower 
waters of the South Pease and on Tee Pee Creek. The men 
coming to the Matador with this herd were Jim and Morgan 
Livingston and Bill Brady among others. 

Purchased next were the Tobe Odom cattle in 1882, and 
they ranged down lower on the Pease River in Cottle 
County. Jud Bishop and the Liverton brothers came with 
these cattle. Also bought were the black cattle, ranging in 
the Croton breaks in Dickens County, this being the tribu- 
tary waters of the Brazos River. ‘The Matadors also fell heir 
to this land, giving them a range of more than a million 
acres. 

With the necessity of, buying this land, Mr. Campbell 
sent Mr. Britton to Scotland, where money was cheaper. 
While there he organized a syndicate in 1882, which ab- 
sorbed the Matador Cattle Company at a price of $1,250,000. 
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The company then became known as The Matador Land 
and Cattle Company. Mr. Campbell continued on in the 
new company as manager, and was authorized to pay ten 
cents an acre for land. The Beauchamp land up on the 
Boggy, which consisted of four or five sections, was about to 
be sold to a man near Old Clarendon for fifty cents an acre. 
He intended to move 8,000 to 10,000 cattle into the Mata- 
dor range. Mr. Campbell deemed it wise to make the pur- 
chase and when the Scotch directors, came over the follow- 
ing fall they really carried Mr. Campbell over the coals for 
being so extravagant. 


Mr. Campbell said he would keep the land himself and 
they could pay the taxes for its use. They said they would 
take the land this time, but, not to let it happen again. ‘They 
then put Mr. Summerville at Forth Worth in charge of 
buying any other land that might come on the market. 


At this time the Matadors owned nearly half a million 
acres of land in Motley, Floyd, Dickens and Cottle Counties, 
and controlled almost one million acres in the four counties. 
The ranch reached its zenith in the years from 1884 through 
the 1890s, branding from 18,000 to 25,000 calves annually. 
Sometime in the 1890s the Matadors purchased several 
thousand acres of the Capitol Syndicate land in the upper 
Panhandle, giving them a large ranch at Channing. It was 
the custom of the ranch to drive the steers north to Montana 
and Wyoming where they were sold. This was a custom 
during Campbell’s reign. 


In the 1880s when there was more or less free grass, the 
steers were held on the ranch until they were two years old, 
as it was risky to take younger cattle to that colder climate. 
After the country began to settle up, and the range became 
more scarce, the company would take the yearlings to the 
upper Panhandle ranch and winter them there until they 
were two, which gradually acclimated them for severe 
northern winters. ‘his custom is still kept up to some 
extent. 


In the early history of the Matador ranch there were no 
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fences. The cattle were kept on the range by cowboys, 
stationed in camps, around the outskirts of the range. These 
camps were dugouts, and had from two to four men to the 
camp. Known as line riders, each day they would ride the 
outskirts of the range and drive back all cattle that were 
drifting off the range. Later in the middle of the 1880s Mr. 
Campbell began fencing the range and these camps were 
used by only one or two men, or a man and his family. It 
was their job to keep up the fences on his part of the ranch. 
‘The name, line rider, still was applied to these fence riders 
and is kept up today. The Matadors had at least 25 of these 
camps scattered around the range and there were as many 
as 150 men employed on the ranch during the busy season 
of the year. Many hardships were endured in the early his- 
tory of the ranch. 

At the beginning, Fort Worth was the nearest railroad. 
Once during this period Mrs. Campbell, who was left alone 
on the ranch quite often, became so lonesome she traded all 
the flour on the ranch to some settlers passing through the 
country for a dog. She didn’t know how far it was to more 
flour. The result was, the ranch was without flour until 
wagons could come from Fort Worth. 

In the early 1880s the T&P Railroad was built and 
Colorado City, 120 miles away, became the shipping point 
for the ranch. In the late 1880s, the Fort Worth & Denver 
Railroad was built. Childress and Quanah, 75 miles distant, 
became shipping points. Today there are several shipping 
points on the route along the Quanah, Acme and Pacific 
Railroad. 


RANCH OPERATIONS 


Compliments on the operation of the Matador Ranch 
came frequently to Mr. Campbell. One crew, consisting of 
8 to 10 men, did nothing but keep fences in repair. It was 
sometimes necessary to move a fence on short order, and 
Mr. Campbell always selected men for their ability. 

Some were natural leaders and made good wagon bosses, 
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others were named trail herd bosses after their ability was 
noted. 

For the best operation, the men were divided into groups, 
11 for trailing and 15 to 20 for branding. Branding was con- 
ducted much as it is today, with two men running the brand- 
ing irons, and one marking. They did not vaccinate in those 
days. They had regular ropers, usually two and four sets ° 
of flankers, and each outfit would brand from 300 to 400 
calves a day, for a total of nearly 25,000 calves a year. 

From the middle of the 1880s to 1890, two men were 
generally assigned to each line camp. The rider would start 
out in the morning and ride until he met a line rider from 
another camp. They would drive the cattle back to their 
home range, exchange news or gossip and re-ride the range 
back to their own camps. It was often said that these line 
riders passed on more news than a newspaper. 

After the ranges were fenced it took only one man to 
a camp and he generally had his family with him. 

As mentioned before, it takes many men to run an out- 
fit the size of the Matador. Each had his duty and each was 
essential to the company. Some of the wagon bosses the 
author can recall included, Jim Harrison, John Beasley, 
Jeff Harkey, George Walker, Jeff Boone, Jess Baker and J. D. 
Starks. 

Included among the trail bosses were John Smith, Dick 
Palmer and Chess Bailey. The line riders included Preston 
Drace, who rode the Turtle Hole country, Frank Drack, the 
Mott country, Frank Leonard in the Wolf Creek and Rustler 
country and a man named Wells, who rode the Tongue 
River country. 


COOKS 


Contributing materially to the success of the Matador 
Ranch — and all others in the Old West — were the cooks. 
‘Then, as now, working men got hungry and good food in 
generous quantities was essential. 

The cook not only had to see that all the men were fed, 
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but was responsible for keeping provisions on hand and was 
charged with seeing that the bedding was kept dry. Butcher- 
ing was handled by the cowboys. 

In order to have breakfast ready for 25 to 30 men at four 
in the morning, the cook was up tending his fires as early 
as three practically every morning in the year. 

Some of the cooks I remember were Ben F. Brock, who 
did the fiddling for the dances at the ranch — Foster Full- 
ingim, Jim Brisco, Nigger Joe, and the Cloyd brothers, Bill 
first and later Jim. All were considered excellent cooks 
and were very efficient. They had 140 men to cook lunch 
for. One day they used a full sack of flour. They had their 
wagons side by side, one handled the bread line the other 
the meat. Other chores they divided according to con- 
venience but it seemed an awfully big job for two men. And 
it was! But they had the meal ready on the dot. Bill Cloyd, 
incidentally, became county ‘sheriff in 1896. Many cooks 
came and went and I can not recall all of them. 

With every chuck wagon and cook there was a hoodlum 
wagon. Its driver furnished wood for cooking and water 
for the chuck wagon, cowboys and the branding crew. He 
hauled the branding irons and any overflow from the chuck 
wagon such as bedrolls or other belongings. He was sup- 
posed to keep the hides from the butchered beeves. ‘These 
he had to stretch and dry. 

Very important also was the horse wrangler. His duty was 
to keep the remuda (saddle horses) which consisted of about 
150 horses. He would day herd them and see that they had 
plenty of water and good grazing. When roundups were 
thrown together he had to have the horses ready so the 
cowboys could switch from drive horses to roping and 
cutting horses or other mounts. At night he had to bunch 
them so the cowboys could catch horses for the night herd 
and hobble the rest of them. 
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CHAPTER 3 
HARLY ARRIVALS 


AA RMSTRONG AND SHARP opened a store and trad- 
ing post at Tee Pee City in 1875. No doubt they came to 
Texas with Rath and Reynolds, who originally intended 
to open the post there. Armstrong was married but I do not 
know if Sharp was or not. The next permanent settler was 
named Ballard, a buffalo hunter, who came to Motley 
County in 1876 or 1877. He settled at Ballard Springs, the 
present site of the Matador Ranch. McCamey of Fort 
Griffin, established a trading post at Ballard Springs and put 
a man named Hamberg in charge. This was in 1877 or 1878. 

Frank Collinson and his partner, White, sold Hamberg 
250 hides of buffalo they had killed on Bridle Bit. ‘The next 
settlers at Ballard Springs were Joe Browning and his wife. 
_ My father, H. H. Campbell, bought them out to start the 
Matador Ranch. 
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The man for whom Dutchman Creek was named was 
the next settler to arrive in the area. He cooked for Collin- 
son and his crew in 1877 and 1878. Originally the creek 
named for this settler had been called Walnut Creek. The 
name came from the large number of walnut trees that 
erew along the creek banks. 

Motley County’s first surveyor was U. L. Connely, of 
Eastland. He originally arrived in the county to do a sur- 
veying job for Coggin and Wilie, half owners of the Jingle 
Bob herd. 

Buzzard Peak, in Haskell County, was chosen as a start- 
ing point for the survey line. At that time, they laid script 
on most of the water in the area, including Roaring Springs. 
However, due to some mistake on the part of Connely, the 
land titles were cancelled. 

In 1876, when Collinson and Jim White camped near 
Roaring Springs while on a buffalo hunt, the land from 
the springs all the way to the Tongue River was a dense 
thicket of cottonwood, walnut, grape vines, currant bushes, 
plum thickets and other dense undergrowth. As mentioned 
in Chapter 2, this area was a favorite camping ground of 
the Indians. Rocks, pitted with holes where they ground 
their corn, can be seen throughout the area to this day. 

Collinson recalled that Coggin told him of one year 
when buffalo, deer, antelope and cattle in the area were 
hit and killed by a disease called black tongue, or “lengua 
prieta’’ in Spanish. Coggin said the entire countryside near 
the junction of the Colorado and Concho Rivers was black 
with dead buffalo. 

Still to be seen in the area today is the dugout where 
Collinson, Jim White and Peged Hairs lived in 1878. ‘They 
moved out in April of that year, leaving behind the Dutch 
settler mentioned earlier. Residents of the county still 
refer to the dugout as, “the Dutchman’s House.” 

The next settlers in Tee Pee City were the Fields family, 
consisting of Fields, his wife and daughter. Also arriving at 
the new town in 1879, were A. B. Cooper and his wife. 
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Their only son, Jim, still owns land his father filed on and 
purchased. In 1880, Mrs. H. H. Campbell arrived at Ballard 
Springs. By that time the other settlers had gone and only the 
Coopers and Campbells were left in the county. They lived 
about 20 miles apart. 


The next nearest settler to the Campbells was Mrs. 
Hank Smith who was about 25 to 30 miles away, in Blanco 
Canyon. The Pruitts lived on the Wichita some 40 or 50 
miles away, so there was little visiting. Other neighbors were 
Mr. and Mrs. Docum, who lived on Red Mud Creek in 
Dickens County, where they ran a store and post office. 
This was a distance of about 40 miles. 


The Docum boy and a boy named Parish were riding 
near Catfish Draw near the spot where Blanco Canyon comes 
out of the Cap Rock. The boys rode into the midst of an 
Indian camp before they realized it. The Indians gave chase 
and the boys fled as fast as they could. The Docum boy was 
riding a horse and got away. However, the Parish lad was 
riding a mule and the Indians captured him. They held him 
a few days, then moved camp and turned him loose on foot 
on the plains. He was set free near the lake in Raldo James’ 
pasture, which is about three miles north of the town of 
Dougherty. A posse of cowboys was pursuing the Indians 
and met the Parish boy while following the trail the Indians 
left when dragging their lodge poles. When they found the 
boy they turned back, not bothering to track the Indians 
further. 


In 1883, when this incident took place, H. H. Camp- 
bell was building a water tank for the Matador Company, 
_from a draw running in from the east side of the lake. 
The night before the Parish boy was released, Frank Leo- 
nard was camped at Mott, and watched the Indians set up 
a temporary camp near the lake. 


When they were spotted, Leonard’s partner, whose name 
has been obscured in history, decided he was afraid to spend 
the night so close to the Indians. He returned to ranch ~ 
headquarters, leaving Leonard alone. For a number of years, 
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the Campbell-buult tank was known throughout the area 
as “Indian Tank.” 

Motley County residents in 1880 reported the fall of a 
meteor. Several residents sighted the object. Collinson and 
Coggin were on their way from a Jingle Bob cattle camp 
near the head of Duck Creek at the time. They were on 
the plains which divide the waters of the Brazos and Pease 
Rivers, and were in sight of the North Pease River breaks 
when the meteor flew over their heads. 

They said they managed to control their frightened 
horses and stopped to watch. Both men described the object 
as being, “as large as a dozen suns,” and making a noise like 
“the swishing of a dozen cannon.” In addition, they said 
they felt heat from the object and could smell the odor of 
sulphur. 

At the time, Mrs. Campbell and some of the cowboys 
were eating dinner in a dugout at the Matador Ranch, when 
they heard a loud noise. Rushing out, they said they saw a 
trail of smoke in the west, toward the North Pease country. 

On a later visit to Mrs. Hank Smith, at Mount Blanco, 
Mrs. Campbell learned that the meteor had been sighted in 
that area. 

In 1884 or 1885, after Goodnight and Adair acquired 
the “F’ Ranch, Mrs. Campbell was visiting Mrs. Goodnight 
and they got to talking about the Meteor. At the time the 
meteor fell, the Goodnights were living on the “J. A.” 
Ranch. Mrs. Goodnight said it fell to the south of the “J. 
ANG 

In 1936, Collinson had a geologist visiting him who said 
he would give him $2 a pound for a meteor. Collinson made 
a trip from El Paso to Motley and Floyd Counties, and 
found what he believed to be the meteor he had seen fall 
in 1880. He recovered better than 100 pounds and took it 
back to El Paso. Later he sent Harry Campbell a piece of 
this meteor. 

Frank Collinson wrote magazine stories which were al- 
ways interesting to a westerner. He corresponded with the 
author over a period of years, and was a very interesting 
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person who could answer most questions pertaining to any 
place or thing in Motley County. 

Collinson was present at the Matador Ranch. the night 
Harry Campbell was born, and in one of his letters he 
mentioned this, and said: 

“You were the first white child born in Motley County.” 


FIRST BOOTMAKER 


Wherever there are cowboys there must be boots. Many 
people who are not acquainted with the ways of the cow 
country, wonder why cowboys wear boots. First, they are 
a protection from rattlesnakes. Second, a booted foot will 
slip out of a stirrup if a man is thrown from his mount, 
while a shoe will hang in the stirrup. Many a man’s life has 
been saved because he wore boots. Third, there are the 
mesquites with their sharp thorns to be reckoned with. 

So in 1884 there came to the Matador Ranch a young 
man by the name of McLaughlin. He had drifted down from 
St. Louis to Fort Worth, looking for work and learned that 
H. H. Campbell of the Matadors would furnish shop and 
board to a man who would mend harness; the understand- 
ing was that the harness mending would take up only about 
two or three days out of every week. So, the applicant was 
free to make boots when not needed on the harness. 

McLaughlin investigated the status of the ranch and 
found that it ran nearly 100,000 head of cattle. That meant 
nothing to him, for he thought in terms of milk pen cows, 
but he decided to take a chance. 

It was roundup time when he arrived; boys and wagons 
from other ranches were gathered and this increased Mc- 
Laughlin’s bewilderment when he recognized the gigantic 
scale of operations. ‘These outdoorsmen crowded about him 
demanding that he measure them for boots and shoes. He 
was stunned with the knowledge that he had come under 
false pretenses. All he had was his size stick, his measuring 
strap, and a few bench tools. He could not make boots with- 
out leather and he had no money to buy his supplies. 
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But cowboys swarmed about him and gave him no time 
to think. All needed boots and wanted them badly. Man 
after man stuck up a big foot and watched him mark mea- 
surements in the little brown book he carried. Fifty or 60 
orders were recorded, while the young leatherworker 
wondered why in the world he didn’t tell them he had no 
material and couldn’t make those boots! | 

The next morning, he went up to the white house to 
come clean. He told Campbell the situation, explaining he 
had not understood conditions. “Can you make _ boots?” 
Campbell asked. “If I have material to work with,” re- 
turned McLaughlin. “That’s all I want to know,” said 
Campbell. “I did not expect you to have money. All I want 
of you is skill.” | 

McLaughlin stared in amazement. “Make out a list of 
what you need and give it to the bookkeeper,” ordered 
Campbell, turning back to his desk. 

McLaughlin went back to the white house again, in dis- 
tress. hat bill amounted to more than $600. Campbell 
looked at the total that had floored McLaughlin and in a 
casual way, remarked, ‘‘When I send for that order I will 
have to send a wagon especially for this stuff. It is an ex- 
pensive trip. Colorado City is the nearest railroad, distance 
of 120 miles. Better double those items.’ 

McLaughlin gasped! An order for $1,200 and given on 
the word of a stranger. “I had just come from the north, 
where people were as chilly as could be,’ McLaughlin said. 

“I knew that a poor man there could not get credit for 
$600 in 600 years, But, I did not know ‘Old Paint’ as the 
boys called Campbell. He started me making boots for the 
Panhandle. I’ll never cease to thank him,’ McLaughlin said. 


FIRST BLACKSMITHS 


Wherever there were horses, plows and wagons there 
was need for a blacksmith. The Matador Ranch was no ex- 
ception. Hired to keep everything in good working order 
was Doc Huston. , 
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He was responsible for shoeing horses, making brand- 
ing irons and sharpening plows, hoes, picks, crow bars and 
other tools for the fence crews. 

Huston was very talented and could make most any- 
thing. Once he even turned his talents into a different vein 
and made Mrs. Campbell some hat pins from mesquite 
wood. Huston had been on the ranch some three or four 
years before the next blacksmith arrived. He was an old 
man named Beaman. 

Unfortunately, Beaman’s stay was brief. One night when 
he was sleeping in a dugout in front of the shop, Tom Ful- 
cher slipped up and killed him with a shot through the 
throat. Investigation showed the two had had previous 
troubles on the plains where they first met. 

Mrs. Dumont of Paducah had a very important part in 
the early days. When the cowboys wanted an extra special 
vest, or gloves, they relied on her to fill the bill and she 
never failed them. D. C. Keith once said she only had to 
look at hands and could make gloves to fit perfectly, with- 
out any measurements. She made some very beautiful buck- 
skin vests for the cowboys. She was a very gifted woman and 
made many things from gypsum rock, which is found in 
Cottle County. 


FIRST ANIMAL TRAPPER 


Uncle Ridge Greathouse was an animal poisoner who 
roamed about in a little wagon following the Matador out- 
fit. When they slaughtered a beef they would give him the 
entrails and any other parts they did not use for bait. When 
he had put out all his poisoned baits he would drag the 
entrails from one to the next, thus attracting wolves and 
other predatory animals for miles around. Although he was 
a scarecrow in appearance, those who knew him said he was 
a very refined man with a good education, born of a wealthy 
Kentucky family. 

He was a Forty-Niner who made a fortune, and he was 
a banker. Disappointed in love, he became a nomad, travel- 
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ing about the world. He ran the Yankee blockade for the 
Confederates in his own boat and was captured, imprisoned, 
and escaped to wander penniless, but proud. Although his . 
clothes were tattered and often tied together with twine, 
he bathed every day. No matter what the accomodations or 
weather, he had that bath. 

His hair was snow white but no one knew his age. He 
skinned all of the animals he caught and when he had a 
load he would take them to market. One weakness was his 
whisky, which the boys loved to hide from him, to see him 
rave and storm until they gave it back. 

‘The Pitch Fork Kid was found by Uncle Ridge, wander- 
ing homeless over the country. He took him with him, until 
the manager of the Pitch Forks took the boy in hand, and 
tried vainly to keep him in school. Later he made him a 
regular hand on the ranch and he was everafter called Pitch 
Fork Kid. 

In a fit of anger the Kid quit the Pitch Forks and came 
to the Matadors and asked for a job. He was hired and 
worked for them 15 or 20 years, during which time he be- 
came straw boss or drive leader. He made many quirts 
and bullwhips which he gave to the cowboys. Once he was 
thrown from a horse and injured. The Matadors sent him 
to a hospital and paid his medical bills until he was well © 
and able to work again. 
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This group photo was taken on the porch of the Matador 
Ranch White House. In the front, from the left, are Dora 


Hamilton, Mrs. H. H. Campbell, H. H. Campbell and Nelly 
Hotchkiss. Harry Campbell is in the back. 


CHAPTER 4 
GROWTH OF A COUNTY 


CONTROVERSY EXISTS AS to which was the first 
building erected in Matador, some contending it was the 
Dew Drop Saloon, located on the site of the present First 
State Bank. 

However, I claim the first building housed the old Mata- 
dor Hotel. It was located on the southwest corner of the 
town section, near the old Oscar Calloway house. As I re- 
member it, the hotel was a temporary, one story building 
having only three bed rooms. 

Matador’s first livery stable was on the creek, due 
south of Bob’s Oil Well. A three-wire fence was stretched 
across the creek, and was most always festooned with harness 
for the three or four teams available for rent. $i Cartwright, 
an old Matador hand, operated the stable. 

The Dew Drop Saloon, which was the first building on 
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the square, was run by John F. Fullingim, another Matador 
worker. Fullingim often took in as much as $100 a day be- 
fore he sold out to J. Hugh Atkinson, who later sold to Si 
Cartwright. It was during Cartwright’s ownership that Mot- 
ley County voted in prohibition. 

Mac Campbell, a brother of the ranch founder, ran the 
town’s first post office when it was moved from the ranch to 
the townsite. 

Soon thereafter, ‘Tom McAdams and Dan Browning, 
both former ranch workers, built a two story hotel to re- 
place the temporary one originally erected. ‘The hotel was 
situated near the spot occupied by the present day theater 
or city bakery. 

Another livery stable was built in the vicinity of the 
Mission Service Station. This one was also operated by Si 
Cartwright. A second stable, run by Will Edwards and Jim 
Hodges, was soon opened in the growing community. There 
were two locations for this business. First it was near the 
present site of Billy’s Grocery, then moved to a spot where 
Campbell Chevrolet now stands. It was later operated by 
Johnson Wheeler. 

Matador’s first court house was a two story frame build- 
ing, located where the Burton-Lingo Lumber ete now 
stands. eee ey 8 

About this time, my father built an office building and 
put it in the dead center of Main Street. He probably 
located the 10 by 12 foot building there because the lot he 
owned was occupied by the post office. 

Next to build in the town was a man named Austin. A 
part time farmer and line rider for the Matador Ranch, 
Austin established a two story hotel he called the Southern. 
Following a fire which destroyed the court house, the county 
fathers used the Southern as their temporary headquarters. 
It was later used as a meeting place for the Masons. 

Ed Heath had, I believe, a partner named Coleman. 
They set up a mercantile store and saloon on the present 
site of the Stanley Drug Store. Jack Luckett subsequently 
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purchased the building for a store. He tore it down and 
erected three brick buildings on the site. 

The two structures to the west housed the Luckett Mer- 
cantile Store, while the building on the east was used as 
rental property. Following Luckett’s death the buildings 
were rented to Baker Hanna and several other persons. For 
a time it stood vacant, then it was used as a dance hall. 

Ownership passed to Motley County after the fire of 
August 1944, which destroyed the court house on the square. 
The next recorded owner after this was J. M. Jackson. 
Today the building now houses one of the most modern 
drug stores in West Texas, a beauty shop and barber shop. 

Early in Motley County’s history, the Patton brothers 
built a saddle and harness shop in Matador. Run by Mr. 
Stone, father of Mrs. W. T. Patton, the shop carried a 
special stock of the famous old Graham saddles. 

Among the early settlers was Jeff Morris. He ran the 
Matador Hotel, operated a grocery store as a sideline in 
its lobby, was the town’s best barber and managed the Cart- 
wright Livery Stable. 

Matador’s first permanent store was operated by Lee 
Anderson and J. C. Burleson, and was located on the north- 
east corner of the town square. 

One building that survived from its construction to the 
present time is the jail. It was built by Pat Cornett and Jube 
Akin from rock quarried some three miles west of Willow 
Creek. 

I believe Lee Smith operated the town’s original print- 
ing office. (On the present site of the printing office), a man 
named Ballew operated another of Matador’s early hotels. 

Still another blacksmith shop once stood on the ground 
now used for the Masonic Hall. The only available data 
indicates the shop was run by a man named Gober. Owner- 
ship passed to his brother, then to Felix Thornton. Com- 
peting with this shop, was another smithy, this one owned 
by Pete Peterson. His establishment was situated on the 
ground now occupied by the Modern Cleaners. 

In the early 1900s, Rance Moore’s grocery store was 
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burned to the ground. He rebuilt, in brick, on the site 
used today by the Case Dry Goods Company. Moore was 
in the grocery business in Matador for more than 50 years. 

A hardware store, operated by Jeff Morris and Harrison 
Williams was built where the Claude Harp Furniture and 
Hardware Company now does business in one of the most 
modern shops in West Texas. 

The first homes in Matador generally consisted of two 
rooms. All were of frame construction. Among those I re- 
member were the Walton residence, a house where the Mary 
Keith home stands, a residence rented to a lawyer named 
Landrum and a home Pat Cornett built on the site of the 
old Seigler home. 

Matador’s first water system consisted of a well situated 
in the middle of Main Street. The well was equipped with 
a windlass, with attached rope, and a bucket, whose bottom 
had been fitted with a valve. 

After the county was organized, J. P. Bagley was the sur- 
veyor that laid off the town section. He must have been very 
efficient in his work as I never heard of one building having 
to be moved. When he laid off the town section there was 
excess land on all four sides. It’s a miracle to me he did 
such a wonderful job. If I remember correctly, Bagley died 
and was buried in the north of the town section, after the 
cemetery was established his body was moved there. 

The first wedding after the county was organized was 
that of D. C. Keith, a Matador cowboy, and Miss Ella Cribbs. 
Justice of Peace Pat McHugh officiated in 1891 at the 
McDonald home. It was understood that the first cowboy 
to get married would get a pair of boots made by McLaugh- 
lin. Keith got the boots. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A frequent question posed to me concerns the early ed- 
ucational system in Matador. Ed Cammack claims the first 
school opened in 1891, while I contend it was not operating 
until 1892. The basis for my argument is that my family 
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sent me to Ad Ran College at Thorp Springs. I do not be- 
lieve they would have sent me so far from home if a school 
had been open in Matador. 

As I recall, the first school was opened in 1892, and was 
taught by Miss Ora Grey. Among her 25 pupils were: Rosa, 
Bill, Ed, and possibly Webb Cammack; Willie Rankin, a 
step daughter of E. B. Ross; Newt and Allie Atcheson, whose 
father ran the Dew Drop Saloon; some of the Rhinehart 
children; the three Sam Chalk girls; the Heffiner children, 
and the Morrows youngsters, including Creed and Hop. 

Fd Cammack claims that the school opened in 1891, and 
was taught by Clarence Nugent. 

My early schooling came from a governess hired by my 
folks. Following my father’s resignation in 1891, I attended 
school in Estacado. At that time, that Quaker settlement 
was thought to be the county seat of Crosby County. How- 
ever, Estacado was really located in Lubbock County. For 
five months, I attended classes and boarded with Billy 
Standifer, sheriff of Crosbey County. 

For a month or so I went to school in Floydada, then 
the family returned to our ranch. In the fall of 1891, I was 
enrolled in the Ad Ran College at Thorp Springs. 

Miss Ora Grey was my teacher from 1892 to 1893 at 
the school in Matador. Clarence Nugent was the next teacher 
in Matador. Because of a severe drought, most families 
had moved away. So, while going to school under the tute- 
lage of Mr. Nugent, I had but one classmate. 

My education continued at a community now called 
White Star. At that time it bore the name Hide Bug. 
Drought conditions also forced the closing of this school 
and my formal training was completed at a school at Ennis 
in Ellis County. 

I quit school in my junior year. When I returned 
home I went to work for Jaycox and John Fullingim and 
remained as bookkeeper until they closed their store. 

On returning home, I took charge of my father’s ranch. 
He had just taken in several hundred head of cattle to past- 
ure and had leased a portion of the Kriss land at $25 a 
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section. In addition, he had put down a number of wells and 
erected windmills on the land. For two years, I tended the 
windmills and kept the cattle on their own range. 

During this time I would get up early in the morning 
to separate the herd, sending the Fauver and Sparks cattle 
to their respective mills. ‘Then I would return to camp 
to cook breakfast over a cow chip fire. 

Throughout this two year period, I lived in a dugout 

with my uncle, Mac Campbell, who ran the Lyman Post 
Office. 
. Later, I began to break out land and grew kafir and 
maize to fatten the four-year-old steers I had kept on the 
Cap Rock. This method of feeding earned me the reputation 
of delivering the fattest cattle possible to the Fort Worth 
market. 

As the free grass began to be taken up, I was forced 
to curtail my operations. For the next 35 years I fed cut 
back short age yearlings and sent fat steers to market. 


COUNTY LANDMARKS 


I have often been asked about the origin of names of 
the creeks in Motley County. A few of them are mentioned 
in the questionnaire in Chapter 1 of this book. 

Ballard Creek heads at the old Matador Ranch. ‘The 
tributary north of town is called Hackberry Creek because 
of the many hackberries that grow along it. The prong that 
comes in from the south between the farms of Sterling 
Price and R. E. Campbell is called McDonald Creek. It was 
named for Mr. and Mrs. McDonald, who did laundry for 
the cowboys, and my family, when we were on the Matador 
Ranch. 

Turtle Hole Creek was named because of the many soft 
shelled turtles in the holes along its course. Dugout Creek 
was named for a dugout line camp my father dug in the 
latter part of 1879. Tom Ball Creek was named after a Spur 
Line rider, who had camps on the creek. Tom Handle heads 
on the old A. B. Echols Ranch and runs down through the © 
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old property of Jeff Morris, Fred Bourlands and Bob Mar- 
tins. It empties into the Middle Pease River. Salt Creek was 
named because of the many holes of salty water along it. 

Mott Creek was named for a big mott of cottonwoods at 
its head waters. Chimney Creek was named for an old dug- 
out chimney. Jim Hall Creek empties into Chimney Creek 
and on into the Mott. Jim Hall and John Creeks were 
named for the owners of the Spur ranch. John Hall Creek 
heads up in the old “F” Ranch heifer pasture, and runs 
through the Fish pasture, and empties into the North Pease 
River. Harnica Creek, according to Joe Meador, was named 
because of the deep canyons along it. These resemble a 
bunch of horns. Tee Pee Creek, was a favorite camping 
place of Indians, and was named because of them. 

Boggy Creek got its name from the seep springs be- 
tween the water holes in the creek. While they were never 
very boggy, a horse or cow would sink down to its knees, 
when going from one water hole to another. It heads up 
next to the Plains and runs through Doc Burleson’s pasture, 
on through the south part of the old Echols pasture where 
it joins Mott Creek south of the Fred Bourland farm. There 
it becomes the Middle Pease River. 

Wolf, Rustler, Grapevine, Eagle and Mexican Creeks 
come together and form the South Pease River. Eagle Creek 
is also known as Whitehouse, for the home built by the 
Sander brothers. 

Frank Collinson bought the house in 1879 and used 
it as Jingle Bob headquarters. The house was torn down 
after my father bought the Jingle Bob. Its lumber was 
used in building the chuck house at the Matador Ranch. 
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DAWN OF POLITICS 


SSHORTLY AFTER THE < establishment of Motley 
County, the newly-created political posts were filled. Chosen 
were the men who had been instrumental in the birth of 
the new county. All of them were employed on the Matador 
Ranch, with the exception of three representatives for 
Precincts ‘Iwo and ‘Three. 

H. H. Campbell, who bossed the huge Matador Ranch, 
was named County Judge. W. A. Walton was County Clerk, 
H. L. White filled the tax assessor’s post and Jim Brisco was 
County ‘Treasurer. 

Dan Browning, a Matador cook, represented the first 
precinct. Parson Johns, a farmer, was the delegate from the 
fourth, while W. E. Power was the delegate from the second, 
and A. B. Cooper, merchant, represented the third precinct. 

Joe Beckham, a Matador cowhand, was first sheriff of 
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Motley County. Around him centered a political storm 
that verged on the outbreak of full-scale violence. 

The first county officers were elected for a one year term 
in 1891. The following year the same slate, with one ex- 
ception, went back into office. That year Lee Smith filled 
the treasurer's post. 

It was during Beckham’s second term as sheriff that the 
trouble began. 

In 1894, Beckham was away from Matador on a trip to 
Oklahoma. During his absence, the County Commissioners, 
all Matador Ranch employees, charged Beckham with fraud. 
They ousted his deputies, and appointed J. L. Moore sheriff 
of the county. Moore, in turn, named two deputies of his 
own. 

Charges of fraud were lodged against Beckham the com- 
missioners said, because he had appointed deputies with- 
out regard to the budget for his office. 

When Beckham returned to Matador from his Okla- 
homa trip he refused to be fired. Instead, he put his own 
deputies back in office and proceeded to arrest Moore and 
his men. 

Ill feeling already existed between the settlers and the 
Matador Land and Cattle Company, with the settlers con- 
tending that the Matador outfit controlled all offices in the 
county. In addition, Matador men bore no good will for 
Sheriff Beckham because he had arrested a number of their 
top hands. 

Following Beckham’s return and the arrest of Moore, 
the Matador management armed 50 to 75 men and sent them 
to town to put Beckham and his deputies out of office per- 
manently. 

The townsmen urged Beckham to leave in order to 
avoid a pitched battle almost certain to result in death 
for several people. At the same time, someone sent in an 
emergency call for the Rangers. They arrived and main- 
tained order until the District Court convened. 

District Judge Billy McGill ruled that the County Com- 
missioners lacked authority to appoint a sheriff. He refused 
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to recognize Moore as sheriff or to put Beckham back in 
office. Instead, he named Billy Moses to the job. 

While the threat of violence was averted, political storm 
clouds stayed on the horizon. In the summer of 1894, the 
Matadors held a primary election to pick their strongest men 
to run for office in the fall election. 

The Matadors had enough votes to elect their candidates 
by a 12 to 15 vote margin. As I remember, Captain Johnson 
ran for judge on the Settlers slate against Gilpin on the 
Matador ticket. Cook, a Matador line-camp man, ran against 
Billy Moses for, sheriff. Harrison Williams, also on the 
Matador pay roll, beat Hugh White for tax assessor. Dr. 
Mooney, who was in sympathy with the Matadors, defeated 
Lee Smith for treasurer. W. R. Tilson was chosen to run 
against Walter Walton for the settlers. Walton won by four 
votes. There were evidently several men who did not stand 
up to their primary pledge and voted for Walton instead 
of Tilson. I know of one or two who switched, and George 
Lutz was one I can remember. 

In 1896 the settlers were strong enough to beat the 
Matador candidates. Bill Cloyd, a Matador cook, popular 
with both sides, was elected sheriff. Walton had no trouble 
in the race for clerk, and a one armed man named Ander- 
son beat Gilpin for judge. 

Jim Tompson didn’t join the cowboys when they ar- 
rested Beckham’s deputies. That made him popular with 
the settlers and he was already a favorite of the cowboys. 
He had no trouble beating his opponent for tax assessor. 
J. L. Burleson was elected treasurer. 

The Matador and settler political rivalry lasted until 
about 1900. The Erath’s moved to the county with 
some 40 votes. Some of them had held office in Erath County, 
and entered politics in Matador. I remember well that M. L. 
Patton beat my uncle, Mac Campbell, for Commissioner 
of Precinct 1. A few years later Truss Patton was elected 
clerk. They were good men and were elected from both 
sides of the factions. 

I do not think this story would be complete without 
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mentioning a few of the old county officers, and their efh- 
ciency. Walter Walton, who was the first County Clerk 
held the office from the time the county was organized until 
he died. He worked for my father on the Matador Ranch 
in the 1880s. I was present when he applied for work. 
Father asked him what he would like to do and. he said 
anything. This impressed me very much becuse most fellows 
in those days wanted to ride. 

He came from the Scab 8, a ranch on the east line of 
Motley County. Its headquarters were a string of dugouts 
on the head of Bluff Creek east and south of the present 
Swenson line camp, on the Matador and Paducah high- 
way. It is said that Walton kept the neatest and most eff- 
client county records of any clerk in the Panhandle. He was 
a man with a world of friends, and never failed to invite 
someone up for dinner or to spend the night. 


COUNTRY DOCTOR 


Dr. Traweek, Sr., came to Motley County in 1897, dur- 
ing the horse and buggy days. He was called out at all hours 
of the night to administer to the sick, sometimes traveling 
horseback, other times by buggy through all kinds of 
weather. Dr. Traweek has been a resident and attending 
physician longer than any other doctor in Motley County. 
He built the county’s first hospital. 

Many an anxious mother held her sick baby by the dim 
light of a lantern waiting for some one to ride miles to get 
Dr. ‘Traweek. Feeling that if only they could get him in 
time her child would be saved. 


Diphtheria and membranous croup were much dreaded 
diseases in those days as there was no vaccine. ‘There are 
few natives of Motley County who haven't had family 
members saved by him, and he will never be forgotten. He 
is still practicing and attending medical meetings far and 
near. If there is anything new in medicine he knows about it. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Motley County was fortunate in having the services of 
one of the best peace officers in Texas. Ed Russell served 
four years as a deputy under Henry Black. Then, for 12 
years, he was sheriff of the county. 

He possessed a natural instinct for ferreting out the 
criminal that defied explanation. On a number of occasions 
during his tenure in office he solved difficult crimes without 
a single clue. He seemed to rely on an inbred sense of sus- 
picion. 

A case in point concerned arson which almost destroyed 
the town of Roaring Springs. He visited the scene, talked 
to a number of people and singled out a suspect. Further 
investigation proved him right. 

Another instance involved a drug store robbery in 
Matador. He suspected two boys, and let them know he 
was watching them. They became so restless that one left 
his house and went to where he had buried the loot. Rus- 
sell, watching from the court house cupola, with a pair of 
field glasses, noted the departure. He followed him, and 
came on him as he was digging up the jewelry prior to 
moving it to a new location. 


The depot in Matador was broken into and abstracts of 
my entire ranch were stolen. They were being sent to an 
oil company for examination. For fear they might be lost 
in the process, they were being sent from The First State 
Bank, to The First National Bank in Fort Worth. They 
were sealed with wax and were to be sent by express. It was 
supposed some one saw them and figured it was a bunch of 
money being sent from one bank to the other. Somehow 
the package failed to get off that day and it was brought 
back and put in the safe at the depot. That night the depot 
was broken into and the safe robbed. Ed Russell was work- 
ing for the Cattle Raisers Association at that time. I thought 
he might just as well be hunting abstracts as stolen cattle, 
so I went over to his home and told him about it. He went 
to the depot and looked the situation over and found some 
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of the tools the burglars had used. He told Robert Meddlin 
to look all around the depot, the cotton platform and 
around the nearby mesquites, for he was satisfied it was a 
local job. 

Robert Meddlin was walking through the mesquites 
east of the depot and found deposit slips from the bank 
and my abstracts. ‘The envelope had been torn open. When 
it was found to contain no money it was left it in the bushes. 
This was a great relief to me as the oil lease went through 
my entire ranch. ‘These were just a few of the cases Russell 
solved without a single clue. Claude Warren succeeded. Rus- 
sell as sheriff. ) 

T. N. Cammack was a veteran peace officer in the county 
during 1890. He acted as deputy sheriff, tax assessor and 
sheriff, and was a very efficient officer. 
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EDITORS 
AND CHRISTMAS 


AN ACCOUNT of the early history of Motley County 
would not be complete without reference to the local news 
media. | 

The county’s paper has changed hands a number of times 
since it was first founded. The first publisher was Lee Smith. 
He was followed by Rube Patterson, Rance Moore and a 
number of others I can’t recall. 

Today, in 1958, the paper is published by Douglas 
Meador, one of the most efficient editors in the Panhandle. 

In 1952, Meador was named, ‘Texas Newspaperman of 
the Year.” The award came from the Dallas Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, National Journalism Fraternity. 

The award cited him for devoting his lifetime to a journ- 
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alistic enterprise, for furthering the ideals and principles 
of community service and for his cooperation and achieve- 
ment in newspaper publishing. 

Meador was born at Matador May 9, 1901. He is parti- 
cularly proud of the fact that he is a native-born Texan. The 
motto, “There is glory enough for any man to live and die 
a ‘Texan,’ which the Matador Tribune carries on its mast- 
head, proves that fact. 


He is also proud of the fact that he is owner and. publish- 
er of the newspaper in the town of his birth, and that he 
has had the privilege of serving his town as mayor. He 
served in this capacity for six years without pay, contribut- 
ing generously of his time in solving municipal problems. 

During his tenure of office, the city acquired a sewer 
system through the passage of a revenue bond issue, and 
through the issue Matador citizens were saved about $25,000, 
with no taxes being increased. A permanent garbage and 
trash cleanup system, as well as other city improvements 
were started. 

The year Meador was given his journalism award, he 
was recognized locally by the Matador Lions Club, when he 
was named “Outstanding Lion” of the year. 

In 1954, the Matador High School annual, ‘La Arena” 
was dedicated to Douglas Meador for his interest in, and 
cooperation with, the school in the advancement of its pro- 
jects and educational programs. | 

During the years he has been in the newspaper business, 
he has received honors, not only for his paper, but for his 
personal column, “Trail Dust” which was first recognized 
in 1934 when it was awarded first place at the Dallas Fair 
for the best local column in the state. 

His latest recognition was a handsome trophy and plaque 
which the Matador Tribune received in April, 1956. This 
was for the most outstanding small weekly published in 
towns of less than 2,500 population, in contests sponsored 
by the Texas Press Association. During the intervening 
years, the paper has been awarded many first place plaques 
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and second and third place certificates for achievement. 

Newspapers have always played an important part in 
the progress of a country, and Matador and Motley County 
are no exceptions to the rule. Without a newspaper, there 
is no tangible record of events. 

Concerning the press, Meador once wrote in his column, 
‘“Lratl ‘Dust:’’ 

“Conceived by thought, a slug of type is born from a 
typesetting machine through the midwifery of fingers on a 
keyboard and given life through precision. It remains in 
the bassinet of the machine stick for a brief period before 
being removed to the nursery of a galley. Matured quickly 
on the stone, it is ready for a mission of existence. The 
roaring thunder of the press, the crushing tympan of duty 
and the creating of messages that convey trite and tragic 
news; failure and greatness, birth and death, a mirror re- 
flecting the lives of people and the trend of a world. The 
press is suddenly silent. Duty has been satisfied and the slug 
is dumped back into the crucible, like the body of a useful 
man being returned to the soil.” 


1880 CHRISTMASES 


My mother, Lizzie Campbell, was known as the Hostess 
of Motley County. In 1883 she began her series of annual 
Christmas parties at the Matador Ranch. 

There was always plenty of food and fun for all. Cow- 
boys attended from miles around and the parties often lasted 
for several days. Hands from the Spur Ranch even attended. 
This attested to how well liked the parties were, for Spur 
cowboys didn’t get away from their jobs often or easily. 

The parties, of course, came to an end following my 
father’s resignation at the ranch. Mother, aided by settlers 
in Matador, began giving her parties in town. 

In those days, practical gifts prevailed and presents were 
put on a community Christmas tree. The most popular gifts 
were Stetsons or pants made of an almost everlasting mater- 
ial called California cloth. The more daring the stripe or 
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check of the cloth, the more prominent a position the 
pants were given on the tree. 

A forerunner of the annual parties was given by my 
mother in 1880, and her account of the party is given com- 
pletely: 

“I was so inspired over getting lumber to strip the cracks 
of our two room box house in November 1880 that I at once 
set about to celebrate Christmas. 

“I ordered from Fort Worth the makings for a Christmas 
tree but, owing to the slowness of an ox team (our only 
mode of transportation) the supplies failed to arrive until 
the first of March. We, therefore, had to content ourselves 
with decorations which were mostly native products. The 
tree, a native cedar was strung with pop corn and odd bits 
of colored ornaments. For the Christmas dinner, I prepared 
two wild turkeys which, as usual at that time of year, are 
very lean and dark, but larded liberally with strips of 
bacon — the bacon coming from wild hogs killed on the 
range — and with excellent dressing they were voted a great 
success. 

“I also prepared antelope stew with sinkers (cowboy 
name for dumplings), venison steak, boiled hams, wild rice 
and canned corn (the only cereal and vegetable on the 
ranch), apple pies made from dried apples and a washtub 
full of doughnuts. I had put up a liberal amount of wild 
plum jelly in the summer and this served as a substitute for 
cranberries. I had brought out with me from the East some 
popcorn, which I popped and made into popcorn balls. I 
think the cowboys really enjoyed these more than anything. 

‘This dinner was partaken of by all the cowboys on the 
ranch and a lunch fixed for each to carry back to his line 
camp. One of the cowboys had brought me some pecans, 
which he had picked up and brought out on a pack horse 
from one of the lower counties. The entire crowd spent 
the evening playing hul-gul with pecans, each boy keeping 
his winnings. So ended the first Christmas celebration in 
Motley County. 

“The next two Christmases I was not on the ranch, but 
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the Christmas of 1883 was celebrated with a big supper and 
dance, which we gave the cowboys each succeeding year. 
These dances were looked forward to by those in the sur- 
rounding country for a hundred miles. These later cele- 
brations were more elaborate than the first as we were able 
to get supplies from Colorado City for the first three or 
four, and later from Childress which was only a days drive 
in a light vehicle. 

‘Music for the first was provided by one of the cowboys 
who had a very small selection of tunes. He was usually 
accompanied by some other boy who beat wires on the 
strings of a fiddle. These old timers would play all night, 
seemingly with as much enjoyment after the sun was up 
next morning, as when they began at sundown. 

“There were very few girls in the county in the early 
1880s. In 1883 there were three young ladies present. One 
was Nelly Haskis, who was visiting Mrs. Campbell on the 
ranch, and who later married Jim Harrison; there were two 
Gibson girls from near Graham who afterwards mar- 
ried J. L. Moore and J. D. Morris. A few years later Ollie 
Drace became one of the belles and married Jeff Boone, a 
cowboy on the ranch. They had one daughter named Jefhe, 
now Mrs. Bob Smith of Floydada. After Jeff Boone was killed 
Mrs. Boone married John Bartley, a lawyer in Floydada. 

“Miss Ella B. Harrison, sister of Jim Harrison, was a fre- 
quent visitor on the ranch and attended many of the dances. 
She married J. D. Starks, a Matador cowboy and they lived 
in Floydada where he was postmaster for several years. 
They had one daughter, Ruth, now Mrs. Key Greene who 
still lives there.” 

Mrs. H. H. Campbell’s life on the Matador ranch was 
an interesting experience for her. Though she had no neigh- 
bors to visit, she never allowed herself to become too lonely. 
She was determined to make the best of the ranch life her 
-husband had chosen and she read a great deal, sewed and 
did a lot of hand work. She enjoyed the outdoors too, for 
she liked to ride over the hills just to see what was on the 
other side. In one of her rides she discovered a hill covered 
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with petrified wood. She reported it and on the old county 
maps it was known as “Mrs. Campbell’s Petrified Hill.” 
She was postmistress on the ranch from 1883 until the county 
was organized in 1891, then she served as postmistress in 
Matador until 1911, twice under Republican regime. 

In the early days on the ranch there was little sickness. 
There was no doctor in the country. Although Mrs. Camp- 
bell had had no medical training, she acted as nurse and 
surgeon for the cowboys. She is praised to this day by the 
boys for whom she set collar bones after horses fell on 
them. She sewed up severe cuts and splinted fingers. She 
nursed them through measles, mumps, fever and made 
poultices from prickly pears to bind on boils that harassed 
the cowboys, and she gave doses of medicine from a large 
cabinet kept on the ranch. 

The Campbells looked after the souls of the boys, as 
well as their bodies. They arranged with Reverend Robert- 
son and his son of Clarendon, to hold services at least once 
a month, and the pair filled this appointment for two years. 

Mrs. Campbell was noted for three things: She was 
dainty in person, and dress and interested in city, state and 
national affairs. 

A Mrs. Arnold of Silverton, said her first appearance at 
the Matador Ranch headquarters made an everlasting im- 
pression on her because everything was white; the fence, 
the house and standing in the doorway, a lady dressed in 
white. 

Mrs. Jim Gibson, a resident of Paducah, said, “I used 
to go to see Mrs. Campbell after she was old and blind. She 
and my aunt, Lou, Mrs. J. L. Moore, were devoted friends 
and I admired both of them for they were persons of in- 
dividuality. I never saw Mrs. Campbell that I did not marvel 
at her brilliant mind.” 
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In JANUARY 1891, my father realized the big ranching 
days were over as settlers were arriving in rapidly increasing 
numbers. 

He wanted to cut the ranch up into four sections, since 
he believed it would take that amount of land for a man 
to make a decent living. 

The Scotch opposed his idea, saying it would bring in 
more settlers. Father resigned and, with the help of others, 
organized the county and encouraged settlers. Had his ideas 
been carried out, the ranch would have been cut up in four 
or more sections and settled by men like Echols, Martin, 
Beachamp, Graham, Seigler, Simpson, Russell, Walton, 
Moore’s, Fish, Cooper, Sparks, Bird, Burleson, Reeves and 
Campbell. 

These small ranchmen would have dominated in power 
and we would have had the richest county in West Texas. 
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I have told you about some of the wagon bosses under 
my father, and I want to mention some that served after his 
resignation. After McKenzie took charge of the ranch, Bob 
Haley, Jess Baker, J. M. Jackson, Jack Luckett, Con Mc- 
Murry, Big John Southworth, Will Drace, who practically 
grew up on the Matador Ranch, and Johnny Wheeler were 
all wagon bosses. 

Claud Jefferies, who was both wagon boss and bronc 
rider, busted horses longer than any other man I ever knew 
or heard of. He even broke broncos after he became wagon 
boss. As a rule most riders last for 10 or 12 years and quit. 
But, Claud Jefferies rode for 30 years or more. 

All these men were excellent wagon bosses. J. M. Jackson 
seldom fired a man. He would just put him on day herd 
until he got mad and quit. Jackson stayed with the Mata- 
dors. After the death of John McBain, he became manager 
of the ranch and stayed 14 years until McKenzie returned 
from South America. 

J. E. (Jim) Meador once said my father was a friendly 
sort of fellow, never stuck up. He built up the ranch and 
its interest was his first concern. His leaving the ranch 
caused a complete change in policy, so both a general and 
local superintendent were considered necessary. 

Max Bentley, of the Western Weekly, called H. H. 
Campbell, “a neglected great man.” 

In a moving tribute to my father, Bentley said: “We 
have often heard it said that fortune is a fickle goddess. 
Also that greatness sometimes blushes unseen and _ that 
modesty is apt to be false virtue. What I am thinking of is, 
that Henry Campbell, though one of the finest men Texas 
ever produced, was among the least known. 

‘That was because he was a modest man. He died at 
Matador in 1911, in virtual obscurity, a physical wreck, a 
pathetic sacrifice to the monumental thing he had accom- 
plished. ‘That thing was the founding and successful ad- 
ministration of the most famous ranch of its day. 

“His farewell address to his cowboys is a true picture of 
Henry Campbell. Those of the Matador Ranch who knew 
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him best say his speech is a noble document which should 
live forever in the annals of the West. And yet, few have 
ever read it. 

“It was a prophet speaking that December night in 
1891 in the messhouse of the Matadors. ‘The room was 
filled with punchers and their ladies. The annual cowboy 
Christmas ball was in progress when Mr. Campbell called 
his men around him. He apologized for disturbing the dance 
and attempted to read his farewell. On the next day he 
was giving up the management of the Matador Land and 
Cattle Company. But, his throat filled, his voice faltered 
and he could not continue. 

“With a gesture of half shame, he handed the paper to 
his wife, who finished reading it. 

“His speech predicted a new era of things in the West. 
He foresaw the era in which we are living today. He de- 
scribed the approach of an age of specialization in which 
no man might hope to stay alive without study and hard 
work. He counseled the cowboys not to go on with their 
careless life in the saddle with no thought of the future. 
He advised them to acquire their own land, to marty, raise 
families and become the backbone of the era on whose 
threshold Henry Campbell knew they were standing. 

“Although the Campbell Christmas ball for the cow- 
boys had been given annually since 1883, this was to be the 
last. It was one the boys never forgot. It lasted two days and 
nights.”’ 

The address my father delivered to his men in 1891 is 
included in its entirety as the last part of this history of the 
early days of Motley County. 


I am heartily glad to greet you, one and all, this 
evening. These festivities are always seasons of free- 
dom from care, good fellowship and happy reunion. 
But this particular occasion is fraught with special, 
almost painful, interest to me. The flood gates of 
thought are opened up, and the lights and shadows 
of years filled with joys and sorrows, battles and vic- 
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tories, successes and failures, chase each other in 
rapid succession across the field of consciousness. 
You my friends, have all traveled far enough along 
the journey of life to have observed that nothing is 
permanent, and that change is everywhere prevalent. 
The winds of heaven that blow across our limitless 
plains change continually. The sleepless rivers that 
roll on to the ocean are continually carving out new 
channels and gnawing at the banks that confine them. 
Old Ocean himself is restless and unceasing in his 
lashings of the coast that confines his angry billows. 
Our lives are full of changes: First we are cooing 
infants in the arms of doting and devoted mothers, 
then prattling and mischievous children, whose lives 
are filled with careless joys and short-lived sorrows; 
next we are grown-up boys and young men with 
stronger sinews and budding ambitions for higher 
achievements, and then comes mature manhood with 
its grave responsibilities, high aspirations and ardent 
labors. But not only do changes take place in our 
physical beings, in our places of abode and in our sur- 
roundings: there are also changes in our occupations 
and in the business and social relations that we sus- 
tain to each other. This brings me directly to the 
thoughts that are uppermost in my mind, and _ pos- 
sibly in yours too, at this time. 

You are doubtless aware that important changes 
in the management of this splendid property are im- 
pending, changes that will probably change the cur- 
rents of several of our lives into different channels, 
and in a greater or less measure, for better or for 
worse, affect the community that has for so long been 
the scene of our labors. Before the revolving wheel 
of time shall have made another circuit and ushered 
in another holiday season, our present business and 
social relations will have been forever severed. I feel 
that this is a fitting occasion to review the past, con- 
template the present, and cast the horoscope into the 
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shadowy and uncertain future for a prognosis of com- 
ing events. I cannot deny myself a free and soulful 
talk with you at this time — you whose skill, energy, 
endurance and courage have contributed so largely 
to the building up of this, the most successful and pos- 
sibly the most famous ranch in all the imperial do- 
main of Texas. I also want to take advantage of this, 
our last annual reunion, to express to you my appre- 
ciation of your unswerving fidelity to myself, your 
courtesy and kindness to my wife and child, and your 
faithfulness and devotion to the interest of your 
employers. 

The age in which we live, gentlemen, is pre- 
eminently an age of specialties. The day of glittering 
generalities is a thing of the past; there is no room 
for the Jack-of-all-trades in our modern business eco- 
nomy. He who would succeed in any undertaking, 
profession or enterprise, must do so by careful pre- 
paration and unceasing devotion to that calling in 
its minutest detail. All modern mechanical wonders 
existed in the minds of their inventors as purely men- 
tal conceptions before they assumed tangible shape. 
The railway engine, the electric light, the ocean 
steamer and the cotton gin were at first but intangible 
ideas in the minds of their respective inventors, till 
they were clothed with material form to bless and 
benefit mankind. This is no less true of the splendid 
property, known nearly all over the civilized world 
as the Matador Land and Cattle Company. It was 
at first but a figment of the fancy, to be brought into 
existence, developed and perfected into its present 
mammoth proportions through years of patient toil 
on your part and mine, backed up by the liberal en- 
dowment given it by foreign capital. “Twenty-two 
years ago, just as the country was beginning to re- 
cover from the effects of the civil war, we started out, 
with the Matador a mental picture, photographed 
upon our mind, to find a place and the means to 
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clothe it with the garb of materialization. The Pacific 
Slope, the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and the Great 
Northwest were all carefully searched for these es- 
sentials. At last a proposition was made to a capitalist 
by the name of A. P. Haws for the building up of 
such a property. The proposition was favorably re- 
ceived and the prospects looked encouraging for a 
while, but resulted in disappointment. Negotiations 
were then entered into with Chicago capitalists that 
for a time promised good results, but these, too, re- 
sulted in disappointment. We then turned to acquain- 
tances of our boyhood days who had grown wealthy, ° 
and had large means at their disposal, but their in- 
ordinate demand for a guarantee of sixty percent per 
annum on their money invested in the enterprise 
courted disappointment and invited disaster from the 
Start, and rendered worse than hazardous any enter- 
prise established upon such costly capital. Then it 
was that, with pride wounded by a lack of confidence 
on the part of those of whom we had a right to ex- 
pect the most, we turned our eyes to foreign lands in 
search of the necessary capital, at a low rate of in- 
terest, to establish this enterprise upon a firm basis, 
and through the financiering ability of Col. A. M. 
Britton, secured the necessary means, located the ma- 
turing grounds for our product, and successfully in- 
augurated the enterprise that has grown into the 
splendid and world-famed property, known as the 
Matador Land and Cattle Company. 

In this connection we wish to call your attention 
to the various efforts that have been made in our 
State and Nation to prejudice the minds of our people 
against foreigners and foreign capital. We would also 
impress upon your minds the fact that, but for this 
cheap foreign money, Northwest Texas would still 
be a desert, the refuge of bandits and outlaws. It is 
this cheap foreign money that has enabled you, gen- 
tlemen, to subdue the country, make the desert blos- 
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som as the rose, drive out the thief and the bandit, 
and prepare the way for the splendid civilization that 
is now taking possession of this fertile and beautiful 
country over which you, gentlemen, have already 
established the supremacy of the law and the domi- 
nance of right and justice. And while we would ad- 
monish you to devotion to your country above all 
things else, and to let your lives be in strict conform- 
ity with the highest and purest patriotism, we would 
also counsel justice to those foreign capitalists who 
have so liberally placed their money at our disposal 
to accomplish these results. We would earnestly en- 
treat you to be faithful to them in the future as in 
the past, both in word and in deed, defend them when 
their good name is traduced and their intentions mis- 
represented by malignant ignorance, and_ protect 
their property from abuse and destruction by the 
vicious and the dishonest. In this vast and fertile 
country we have the natural resources for wealth 
and widespread prosperity, but we have not the 
capital to develop and render available these riches. 
We must combine our knowledge, skill and resources 
with the cheapest money that we can find, and wheth- 
er that be home or foreign capital, it is but right and 
justice that each should have his equitable share of 
the proceeds of this combination of resources; there- 
fore we would admonish you to broad and liberal 
views in regard to the investment of outside money 
in ranching, or in railway or other public enter- 
prises in this country, that will tend to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the country. Be true 
to yourselves, but also be broad and liberal in your 
views, and just to those who furnish you the means 
to enable you to achieve results otherwise unattain- 
able. 

At the outset I remarked that we must concen- 
trate, if we would succeed; that we must familiarize 
ourselves with the details of our business; that we 
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must grow up into it, as it were, and if you will 
pardon for a moment the introduction of personali- 
ties into these remarks, we will state that our first ex- 
perience in the stock business was the riding a goat 
in our father’s lane. We never repeated the experi- 
ment, we never want to. It didn’t hurt the goat, but 
somehow the ground just flew up and hit our pistol 
pocket so hard that we have ever since been firm in 
the conviction that there was an earthquake on that 
particular day. We are against the goat. With the as- 
sistance of two sympathetic brothers, our next ven- 
ture in the stock business. was the breaking in of a 
calf. It was more successful; there was no earthquake 
that day. This particular calf became the object of 
our constant care and solicitude. It was a companion; 
we studied its wants and its habits and became inti- 
mate with its every instinct as it grew into mature ox- 
hood. ‘This was but the beginning. From this time on, 
our life was constantly associated with cattle, both in 
driving and tending herds and in the handling of 
oxen. Whatever measure of success has attended our 
management of the Matador Ranch, must to a very 
great extent be attributed to our intimate knowledge 
of cattle, their wants and habits, acquired by careful 
observation and study in early life. The lesson we 
wish to inculcate by this recital is that, whether you 
continue in the cattle business, or engage in some 
other occupation, you must familiarize yourselves 
with the details of your business if you would suc- 
ceed. We trust that we may not be considered ego- 
tistic if we assume that what it has taken us 40 years 
to learn cannot be grasped by others as an inspira- 
tion, and you, gentlemen, must not hope to embark 
in the cattle business or other avocation and grasp 
by inspiration the knowledge of that business that 
will guarantee success. It must be acquired by pa- 
tient toil, investigation and experiment. But just 
here we would observe that these are the very instru- 
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mentalities that make the good citizen, the useful 
man and the wise counselor. 

Pertection of management and execution must not 
be expected of imperfect beings. We of the Mata- 
dor Ranch have made mistakes, probably many and 
serious mistakes, but when we look around us at 
the hopes that have been wrecked and the fortunes 
that have been squandered by others in fruitless 
efforts to succeed at the same line of business, we 
can but congratulate ourselves that we are associated 
with an enterprise that has weathered the storms, 
paid regular and legitimate dividends, and landed 
safely in the harbor of financial security, while thou- 
sands have shipwrecked on the same sea. 

The prudent man is rarely content with the pre- 
sent, but desires, as far as possible, to peer ahead and 
see what the future promises. We have already re- 
marked that everything is characterized by change. 
How often have we seen this truth verified by per- 
sonal observation in this country. First the Indian 
and the buffalo; then the cowboy and the herd, and 
finally the settler and civilization. The cowboy — how 
shall I pay a proper tribute to his courage, his for- 
titude and his kindness? He has defied the torrid 
heats of summer and the frigid blasts of winter with- 
out shelter and at times almost without food and 
clothing. He has braved the fury of savage beasts 
and still more savage men. He has turned his back 
upon the comforts of home and the love of kindred 
to sweep across the trackless desert in the face of 
dangers seen and unseen, to pave the way for ad- 
vancing civilization. He has endured every hardship, 
scorned every danger and surmounted every ob- 
stacle that rude and untamed nature could throw 
in his pathway. Civilization owes him a debt of grati- 
tude greater than is conceivable and one that will 
never be either fully realized or repaid. 

In this connection I will speak but briefly of the 
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little government that you, gentlemen, have built up 
in the four counties included in the Matador. You 
came into this country when it was infested with ban- 
dits and outlaws. You had every temptation to lead 
lives of recklessness and debauchery; but to your 
credit be it said that you chose the better part, proved 
better than your surroundings, dislodged and drove 
out the robber and the renegade, ostracised violence 
and rapine, seated justice upon her throne, and es- 
tablished a community, the virtue, peace and hap- 
piness of which was predicated upon the honor of 
the individual and the gentleman, and the few in- 
stances in which it has been violated is a lasting tri- 
bute to cowboy government. 

But, gentlemen, in doing all this, you have 
brought about a condition of affairs that is re- 
volutionizing the country. The homeless sons of the 
East have heard of your fertile lands and sunny 
skies; they have heard of the expulsion of the In- 
dian, the thief and the robber, and they are coming 
by hundreds and by thousands to convert your. vast 
pastures and ranges into homes and farms, and the 
question is, ‘What are you going to do about it?’ 
Our advice in the premises is to reap the benefits of 
a condition of affairs that your own courage and forti- 
tude has brought about, secure a body of this rich 
land that is attracting the attention of the world 
and that is so rapidly enhancing in value, and next 
invade the home of one of these good settlers for 
whom you have prepared the way, capture his daugh- 
ter for a companion and trot in double harness down 
the rest of the pathway of life —in other words, set- 
tle down and be happy. The best of the domain is 
being rapidly absorbed, and unless you act promptly 
in the matter, the opportunity will be gone. You are 
on the ground, and are familiar with the country, 
and can make a living if any one can. If benefits 
are to accrue from the settling of the country, you are 
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certainly entitled to reap them, and now is your op- 
portunity and it won’t last long. Understand me, I 
am not advising you to leave the employ of the 
company; but your remaining so employed will not 
prevent your taking a section of land. I hope you 
will remain in the employ of the company and be 
faithful and true to them in the future as in the 
past, and use your earnings to improve your land 
that is to be your future home. And when there is 
no longer employment for you on the ranch, settle 
down amid the scenes of your early hardships and 
show to the world what a useful, thrifty and hon- 
orable citizen a cowboy can be. 

I have before remarked that this is our last annual 
reunion as co-workers for the Matador. We have had 
many difficulties to overcome and many rough roads 
to travel. Heat and cold, hunger and privation have 
each and often assailed the citadel of our manhood. 
Under these trying ordeals it is but natural that little 
asperities should be aroused and hot and hasty words 
be spoken, but I am proud to know that through 
it all the milk of human kindness has run, and the 
wounds inflicted in moments of passion have been 
more than healed in days and hours of magnanimity 
and manly reparation, and mutual forgiveness and 
forgetfulness. 

It is with mingled feelings of pride and sadness 
that I sever my business relations with this com- 
pany — pride, pardonable pride I trust, that it has 
flourished and prospered during my connections with 
its business management and that in a measure my 
ideal of a cattle ranch has been realized; sadness that 
I must sever my connection with an institution in 
which I have so greatly prided and in the interest of 
which a number of the best years of my life have 
been spent, and upon which all the thought of my 
years of greatest mental activity has been expended. 

The currents of our lives, yours and mine, have 
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run side by side through many years, many hard- 
ships and privations, many victories and defeats. ’Tis 
with sadness I see these long established associations 
severed, assocations rendered sacred by many severe 
tests of both manhood and friendship. And my good 
wife, who has been my comfort and support in all 
these years of toil, exposure and privation — she who 
has been your friend and comfort in many a gloomy 
hour, when far from the tender sympathies and ad- 
ministrations of your own loved ones, —has a warm 
place in her heart for each and every one of you, and 
heartily joins me in admonishing you to continue 
steadfastly in the paths of truth, honor and duty, 
ever aspiring to higher and nobler manhood, and it 
is needless for me to add that she also joins me in 
wishing you all the prosperity and happiness that 
this world can bestow upon a set of deserving boys. 


There are a lot of people in Motley County who can give 
a better history since 1900 than I can. I have told what I 
know, because I love Motley County. 


THE END 
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